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ardent a disciple of the old as to win for
himself a certain place as the doctor's re-
siduary legatee in ideas. " This indefatig-
able gentleman," says Webster of Frank-
lin, "amidst all Ms other employments,
public and private, lias compiled a Diction-
ary on his scheme of a reform, and pro-
cured types to be cast for printing it. He
thinks himself too old to pursue the plan;
but has honored me with the offer of the
manuscript and types, and expressed a
strong desire that I should undertake the
task. Whether this project, so deeply in-
teresting to this country, will ever be ef-
fected, or whether it will be defeated by in-
dolence and prejudice, remains for my coun-
trymen to determine." The last clause,
with all its obscurity, may be taken as a
threat rather than as a self-reproach. The
entire correspondence between Webster and
Franklin is interesting as setting forth a cer-
tain excess of experimenting ardor in Frank-
lin and an unlooked-for degree of conser-
vatism in Webster. Franklin was the older
man, but he was the more daring. One
should credit him, however, with a certain
amount of humor in his whims. He played